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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


he AUTHOR of “ ECCE HOMO.” 
NATURAL RELIGION. By the Author of “Ecce Homo.” 


Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. [In a few days. 
NEW TESTAMENT and the “ QUARTERLY REVIEW ” (a REPLY). 
The REVISERS and the GREEK TEXT of the NEW 


TESTAMENT. By Two Members of the New Testament Company. 8vo, 


as 6d. - ‘ P : ho will b. 
imes says :—"' We are satisfied that the impartial reader who wi e 

aa on : weigh the reviewer’s arguments and the reply of the two 

Revisers will beforced to conclusions very little favourable to the reviewer’s 


mmpelty. Mrs. OLIPHANT’S NEW WORK. 


ERARY HISTORY of ENGLAND in the END of 
The L d= and BEGINNING of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of ‘‘The Makers of Florence,” &. 3 vols. 
Ss. é 
ey fg well written and very laudably careful and exhaustive, of a 
singularly interesting period of English literature..... there is no part of it 
which is dall or uninteresting......The important thing is that the public, 
intolerant of dullness, has got here a valuable and fairly exhaustive history 
of almost the most interesting period of English literature, which no human 
being can call dull.”—Pall Mall Gazette. : 
« Herein, a capable, vigorous, and polished pen deals with authors as men 
and women, rather than as makers of books.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
Dr. VAUGHAN’S NEW BOOK. 
AUTHORISED, or REVISED? Sermons on Some of the 
Texts in which the Revised Version differs from the Authorised. By C. J. 
Vavauan, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, &c. Crown 8yo, 73 6d. 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by John Morley. 
DICKENS. By A. W. Ward. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


NEW NOVEL by Miss YONGE. 
UNKNOWN to HISTORY: a Novel. By Charlotte M. 


Yonge, Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclytfe.”” 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 9s. 
NEW BOOK by Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
SUMMER STORIES, for BOYS and GIRLS. By Mrs. 


MoxeswortH, Author of ‘‘ Carrots,” ‘Herr Baby,” &c. Crown 8vo, 4s 61. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume. 
MOHAMMAD: The SPEECHES and TABLE TALK of 
the PROPHET. Chosen and Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by SranLey LaNnE-POOLE. 18mo, 4s 6d. 


ESSAYS, AT HOME and ELSEWHERE. By E. §. 
NavaL. Crown 8vo, 63. 
“In most of Mr. Nadal’s‘ Essays’...... shrewd sense and observant humour are 
conspicuous....... That part of Mr. Nadal’s ‘ E:say’...... is written with great 
penetration and force.’’—The Academy, 


CATHERINE and CRAUFURD TAIT, Wife and Son of 
ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Archbishop of Canterbury. A Memoir, edited, 
at tlhe Request o° the Archbishop, by the Rev. W. BenHam, B.D., Vicar of 
Marden. Popular Edition, Abridged. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


LINKS and CLUES. By Vita. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Avoiume of meditations and reflections on momentous spiritual truths 
which will be eratefully turred to by the invalid, and form an attractive 
reading-book to others...... We have included in this volume...... holy, chastened 
thoughts uttered in a hushed, solemn, and affectionate tone, which pervades 
the whole book, and admirably fits it for the purpose we have indicated.” — 


John Bull, 
By Dr. J. H. W. Stuckenberg. 


A LIFE of KANT. 
With Portrait, 8vo, 14s. 

NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ PHILOCHRISTUS.” 
ONESIMUS: Memoirs of a Disciple of St. Paul. By the 
Author of “ Philochristas.’’ Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. , 

“The me e story itself is a fascinating piece of narration, while its leading 
characters are no mere lay figures, but bave distinct life and vigour.” 
Saturday Review. 


MODERN PHYSICAL FATALISM, and the DOCTRINE 
of EVOLUTION. Including an Examination of Mr. Herbert Spencer's “ First 
Principles.” By THomss Rawson B rks, M.A., Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy in the University of Cambridge. New Edition, with a Preface, in 
reply to Strictures, by Professor Prircuarp. Crown 8vo. [Just ready, 


The HEBREW STUDENT'S COMMENTARY on 
ZECHARIAH, Hebrew and LXX., with Excursus on Several Grammatical 
Subjects. By W. H. Lowe, M.A., Hebrew Lecturer at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS.—New Volume. 

The BEAUTIFUL WRETCH—The FOUR MACNICOLS— 
The PUPIL of AURELIUS. By WiiuraM Biack Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“One of the mort genial stories that Mr. Black has ever written.”— 
Morning Post. 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: a Course of Lectures 


on the Poijitical History of England. By GoLpwin SmitH. . New Edition, 


Crown Syo, 5s. 
JUVENAL: Thirteen Satires. Translated into English 





after the Lat'n Text of J. E. B. Mayor, by Prof. HERBERT A. £TRONG and 
ALEX. Lerrer, M.A., of the University of Meluourne. Crown 8yo, 33 6d. 


SALLUST: The Catalina and the Jugurtha. Translated 
into Engli hb, with Introduction and Notes, by A. W. PoLuaRp, B.A., Scholar | 
of St. John’s College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS.—New Volumes, 

HOMER’S ILIAD, Book XVIII. The Arms of Achilles. 
Edited, with Notes, by 8. R. James, M.A., Assist-Master at Eton. 18mo, Is 6d. 


EURIPIDES. HECUBA. Edited, with Notes, by Rev. 


} 
| 
| 
Jour Born, M.A., and 4. 8. Warrouz, M.A. 18mo, Is 6d. | 





MACMILLAN and CO., London, W.C. 


GOOD WORDS. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. 





KEPT in the DARK. By Anrnony Tro.iore. 
Part 2 with a full-Page picture by J. E. Millais, R.A., 
Appears in GOOD WORDS for JUNE. 


Dr. ROBERTSON SMITH’S First Paper on 
The PLACE of the OLD TESTAMENT in the CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
Appears in GOOD WORDS for JUNE. 


LONGFELLOW, by Bret Harte; 
WATCHING the WEATHER on Ben Nevis, by Clement L. WRAGGE; 
ADVENTURES on the ROVUMA, by Joseru Tuomeon, F.R.G.S.; 


The Continuation of Mrs. OtrpHant’s and CHARLES GIBBON’s NEW 
STORIES, &c., 


Appear in GOOD WORDS for JUNE. 
ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 








Third Thousand, now ready, crown 8vo, 43 6d. 


The GOSPEL of CHRIST. By the Right Rev. 
A. W. Tuorotp, D.D., Lord Bishop of Rochester. 
Just published, crown 8vo, 


WICLIF’S PLACE in HISTORY. Lectures 


delivered before the University of Oxford in 1881. By Professor Montacu 
Bukaows, Chichele Professor of Modern History, 
“* Specially fitted to mike the name of Wiclif what it should have been several 
generations azo, a household word among us.’’—Spectator. 


Second Edition, now ready, crown 8vo, 63. 


The POET’S BIBLE; or, the Poet’s Vision 


of the Characters and Scenes of Holy Scripture. Selected and Edited by W. 
GarrETT Horper. (New Testament Section.) 
‘** A more complete collection of religious poetry, or one more characterised by 
fine taste on the part of the editor, has never been given to the world.” 
—Christian World, 
** A compilation which will have great interest for a wide circle of readers...... 
Nobly representative of Christian poetry.’’—Scotsman. 
“The selection is admirable. A more interesting and charming gift-book has 
not recently come into our hands.’”’—British Quarterly Review. 


Fourth Thousand, now ready, square 8yo, 63 6d. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH MY CHILD- 


REN. A Book of Services for the Young. By the Rev. Bensamin Waven. 
With 100 Illustrations. 

““Mr. Waugh has written a book for wh'ch we are truly grateful. It supplies, 
indeed, a very pressing want, that has been felt by all companions and instructors 
of children, and will become a househo'd treasure of great value.’”’—Spectator. 

“Tt will make Sundays bright, and Sunday lessons an eager pleasure. Indeed, 
we do not remember auy attempt to provide religious instruction for children to 
compare with it.’’—British Quarterly Review. 

“The household whose key-note is set, 30 to speak, every Sunday evening by 
the bright, s mple lessons which succeed each other in this work, will be attuned 
to a healthy, industrious life, working up to a noble ideal.’’—Bradford Observer. 


NEW and POPULAR EDITION. 


FAR OUT: Rovings Retold. By Lieutenant 


Colonel W. F. Butier, C.B., Author of ‘‘The Great Lone Land,” &c. 
Crown 8vo0. 

Fxtract FRoM Mr. Resktn's “ BattLe OF Amrens.’’—A book has just been 
published by 2 British officer who, if he had not been otherwise and mure actively 
employed, could not only have written all my books about landscape and picture, 
but is very singularly also of one mind with me (Giod knows of how few English- 
men I can say so now), on matters regarding the Queen’s sifety and the nation’s 
hononur.”” 

“‘ Every day is adding to the retrospective authority and the vaticinative value 
of ‘ Far Out.’’’—Spectator. 


HANDBOOKS OF ART AND MUSIC. 
By SARAH TYTLER. 
Crown 8vo, price 4s 6d each. 
I. The OLD MASTERS and their Pictures, 
II. MODERN PAINTERS and their Paintings. 


“Au excellent introduction to the history of Art.’’—Duily News. 

“« The ‘ Old Masters’ really supplies what has long been a want. It givesa 
gool general idea of the various schools of painting, distinguishes them in a 
broad and efficient manuer, and is written with just so much enthusiasm for Art 
as to tew detail, and make the reading of it attractive. Weare quite sure 
‘ Modera Paiuters’ will be much in demand, for hitherto there has been nothing 
like it,—so complete, simple, and succinct.” —British Quarterly Review, 


III. MUSICAL COMPOSERS and their Works. 
“The best simple handbook on the subject that has yet appeared in England.” 


—Academy. 
ENGLISH POLITICAL LEADERS. 


In crown-8vo volumes, price 2s 6d each. 


Sir ROBERT PEEL. By G. Baryerr Smitn. 


“* The idea of the series is an admirable one, and many will be thankful for a- 
much cone'se information as is to be provided for them in this cheap and con- 
venient shape. If as good memoirs of other famous men appear in due course, 
valuable assistance will be given to the public in understanding the political 
history of cur country during the past century or so.”,— Weekly Dispatch. 

Other Volumes in preparation. 








WM. ISBISTER, Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 
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BOOKS SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL 
PRIZES. 


STORIES FROM THE CLASSICS. 
By the Rev. Professor CHURCH. 


“The great old tragic tales told with consummate beauty and 
delicacy.’’—LiITgRARY CHURCHMAN. 


1. STORIES from HOMER. 


Thousand, with Coloured Illustrations, price 53, cloth. 


STORIES from VIRGIL. Ninth 


Thousand, with Coloured Iilustr.tions, price 5s, cloth. 


STORIES from the 


TRAGEDIANS. Fifth Thousand, with Coloured Illustrations, price 


5s, cloth. 
STORIES of the EAST, from 


HERODOTUS. Fifth Thousand, with Coloured Illustrations, price 


5s, cloth. 
5. The STORY of the PERSIAN WAR, 


from HERODOTUS. Third Thousand, with Coloured Illustrations, 
price 53, cloth. 


A TRAVELLER’S TRUE TALE. After 


the Greek of Lucian. Third Thousand, with Coloured Illustrations, 


price 3s 6d, cloth. 
The STORY of the LAST DAYS of 


JERUSALEM. Third Thousand, with Coloured Illustrations, price 
3s 6d, cloth. 


POPULAR BOOKS OF SCIENCE. 
By A. GIBERNE. 
“The exposition is clear, the style simple and attract‘ve.’’—Spectator. 


SUN, MOON, and STARS. Astronomy 


for Beginners. With Coloured Illustrations, Seventh Thousand, price 5s. 


The WORLD’S FOUNDATIONS. Geology 


for Begimners. With Coloured Illustrations, price 5s. 


Twelfth 


2. 
3. 


SEELEY and CO., 54 Fleet Street, London. 





MESSRS. HATCHARDS’ LIST. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 63. 


A WINTER IN TANGIER, and HOME 


THROUGH SPAIN. By Mrs. Howarp VYSE. 








Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


HERALDS of the CROSS; or, the Fulfilling 


of the Command. Chapters on Missionary Work. By Miss F. E. ARNOLD- 
Foster. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 380 pages, price 6s. 


TN es 
MADELINE. By Mrs. Wiitr1am OLDING. 

“* Well written throughout, and the faith displayed by the author inspires the 
same feeling of confidence in the reader. The work is dedicated to Lord Shaftes- 
bury, «hose principle of forgivencss of past sin and kope of future redemption is 
admirably illustrated in the story of ‘ Madeline.’ ’’—Court Journal. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d, post free. 


IN DOORS and OUT. Poems. By HE. 


Worpsworth, Author of “* Thoughts for the Chimney Corner,”’ &c. 
**A very pleasant volume of verse, always readable, whether the ‘outdoor’ 
poems with their genuine love of nature, or the ‘indoor ’ with their deeper thought, 
are to be preferred we cannot say.”’—Spectator. 


Crown 8vo, with 8 Illustrations, prize 7s 6d. 
a mT . 7 . rl y 
A NARRATIVE of PERSONAL EXPERI- 
ENCE during the CRIMEAN WAR. By Lady Arrcra BLackwoop. 

*‘In now publishing her experiences and recollections of that time, Lady 
Blackwood has retold, with additional interest, a tale which can never lose its 
lessons or its power. Her book is a3 readable now as it would have been if pub- 
lished twenty years ago.’’—Queen. 





Third Edi ion, revised, crown Svo, cloth, 2s, post free. 


~ 1 1 - > yr TY 

MORAL EDUCATION of the YOUNG in 
RELATION to their SEX under MEDICAL and SOCIAL ASPECTS. By 
Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 

“ Ought to be in the hands of all well-educated fathers and mothers. We desire 
to offer the authoress our most hearty thanks for her wise and earnest words, 
pleading as they do, with all the force of thorough knowledge and long experience, 
for keeping the body in chastity.”—Church Bells, 


WITHOUT a REFERENCE. By Brenna, 
Author of ‘‘ Nobody to Nobody,” ‘“ Froggy’s Little Brother,” &c, Small 
crown 8yo, wth 3 Illustrations, price 3s 6a. 

poor the most cleverly constructed and touchingly-told stories we have ever 
met with.’’—Review. 





HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, London. 








LETTS’S ATLASES 


Will be found to contain the latest information obtainable at 
the date affixed to each Map. Amongst the more important 
may be noticed the following :— 


The results of the latest Polar expedition, and Captain Nor jold’ 
tions on the north coast of Asia, are embodied in the various plage pe lore 
Asia, North America, and Canada. The Berlin Treaty of 1878 affects the eis 
of Hurope, Turkish Empire, and Russia. South Africa and India both bene “4 
timony to the recent wars, whilst the general Maps of Africa, omipens 
New Zealand are all brought down to the latest. The Railway system of Wevtent 
Europe will be found carefully revised throughout the extensive series of Mags 
of France, Germany, Austria, Italy, and Spain and Portugal, on the unif 
scale of 28 miles to the inch, whilst the fine Map of India in 12 sheets op 
only the rails, but the tel: ic system laid down. The beautiful Geol font 
Map of England, constructed by the late Sir R. Murchison, has been thoronghiy 
revised and brought to accord with modern discoveries under the su) on, 
. ee id ~ — er me a the Maps of the Stars 

ave been verifie r. J. Glaisher, F.R.S., w! as also wri i i 
introduction to thew. ‘ __ interesting 


£10.—COMPLETE ATLAS of the WORLD, 


Containing 230 Maps, Modern, Classical, Celestial, and Pl 
brated Cities, carefully Coloured by Hand, with ‘Alphabetical ina 
In 1 or 2 vols., half-morocco. The 2-volume edition is recommended. 

From the Times, February, 1878. 

**Messrs. Letts have published an atlas which is confidently put for 
best in existence ; re oe for all the practical pronccntarnnh 4 potas ord od 
work seems to be such as to justify this recommendation......A more solid 
thorough, well executed, et unpretentious collection of maps has never been 
offered to the English public, and the reference works of every literary institu. 
tion = — library can scarcely be said to be complete without possessing a 

copy of it.”” s 


From the foregoing Series of Maps the following Atlases are also formed:— 


£7 7s.—_GENERAL ATLAS of ANCIENT and 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


Containing 174 Coloured Maps, being the whole of the Maps in the 
**Complete,’’ except the Cities. In 1 vol., handsomely bound in half. 
morocco. 


ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


Containing Geological and Physical Maps of England and Wales, Six 
Maps of the Stars, and all the Modern Maps in the Series, India and 
North America being very fully represented. In all 150 Maps 
beautifully Hand-coloured, and elegantly half-bound, with Index. 


The three foregoing Atlases illustrate the whole of Western Europe and the old 
oo en of the United States on the large and uniform scale of 28 miles to 
e inch. 


£3 3s.— FAMILY ATLAS, 


Consisting of an excellent Collecton of 80 Coloured Historical and 

odern Maps, including also those of the Stars, showing the most 

recent Discoveries in all parts of the World to the Latest Date. With 
Consulting Index, half-bound morocco. 


£1 11s 6d.—The UNIVERSITY ATLAS, 


Containing 53 Classical and Modern Maps selected from the foregoing; 
with Indices, Half-morocco. 


A Student’s Atlas in the fullest sense of the word. 


1s.—CYCLOPADIAN ATLAS 
GENERAL MAPS. 


Consisting of 39 Coloured Maps, specially selected for Newspaper Readers 
With Index, strongly half-bound, 


£1 1s,—LETTS’S COUNTING HOUSE 
ATLAS. 


Consisting of 39 Coloured Maps, Illustrating the Sea-Board of all the 
important Trading Countries of the World, for the Special Use of 
Merchants, Shippers, and Manufacturers, With Consulting Index, 
strongly bound in cloth. 


£5 5s. 





£1 of 


SCHOOL ATLASES. 


12s 6d.—The “HARROW MODERN,” 30 Maps. Originally 
selected for this important Public School. 


%s.—The “JUNIOR HARROW MODERN,” 14 Maps. 
clear, good Atlas for Young People. 


12s 6d.—The “ HARROW CLASSICAL,” 23 Maps. A capital 
Atlas for Biblical and Ancient History. 


A 


%s.—The “ JUNIOR HARROW CLASSICAL,” 11 Maps. A 
Selection from foregoing. 
12s 6d.—A “ SCHOOL ATLAS,” 25 Maps. Both Modern and 


Classical. 


Detailed List of the 230 Maps contained in above Atlases (which can be had 
singly at 6d and 1s each) post free on application to 


LETTS, SON, and CO., Limited, LONDON BRIDGE; 
and 72 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
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BOOKS. 
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MR. LESLIE STEPHEN’S “SCIENCE OF ETHICS.”* 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 

Tus is an able book, and extremely fair in its endeavour to 
state those views which Mr. Stephen rejects, but it is hardly 
necessary to say, to any one who has read this journal with any 
care during the last twenty years, that Mr. Stephen’s view of 
the “Science of Ethics” ignores altogether, in our opinion, 
the most distinctive quality of moral obligation. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s view is that morality arises out of the indis- 
putable fact that certain instincts and modes of conduct 
are essential to social vitality, and that other impulses 
and modes of conduct are pernicious to social vitality. 
Those men who instinctively desire to have the social 
vitality strengthened, and who discriminate truly,—whether 
consciously or unconsciously,—how it can best be strengthened, 
and act upon this desire and discrimination, are good men. 
Those men who either do not desire this, or do not desire it so 
strongly as they desire other ends inconsistent with this, or 
even, if we rightly understand Mr. Stephen’s drift, who, though 
they desire the strengthening of the social vitality more 
than they desire personal ends inconsistent with it, still 
discriminate wrongly what is and what is not for the ad- 
vantage of society, and embark on a wrong tack for its 
reform, are not good men, but bad m proportion to the effi- 
ciency of their disorganising influence over the society to which 
they belong. Mr. Stephen rejects entirely the purely selfish 
theory of human nature. He not only holds indeed, but main- 
tains, that every human action follows the law of least resistance, 
that we do at any moment what, under the influence of the com- 
plex feelings which solicit or deter us, it is easiest, or least diffi- 
cult for us to do. But he affirms resolutely that it is by no 
means always easiest for us to do that which will most certainly 
contribute to our own sur-total of happiness; thatit may be much 
easier for a man to do that which involves the sacrifice of his own 
happiness to the happiness of his fellow-creatures; and if it is the 
easier for him so to do, then he is, in Mr. Leslie Stephen’s sense, 
a man of the virtuous type, one of those whom the selective 
influence of the competition between different races has so far 
moulded into the right shape, that his feelings impel him to 
care more for the good of his fellow-men than he can care for his 
own enjoyment. From this brief statement it will be evident 
that Mr. Leslie Stephen, though he is a strict “ determinist,” 
and though he rejects a conscience or distinctive moral 
faculty of any kind, is not in the least disposed to adopt the 
“seltish system” of Hobbes. Perhaps, indeed, one of the 
greatest advantages of the new insight to which Mr. Darwin’s 
instructive teaching as to the involuntary adaptation of species 
to the outward conditions of their existence, has led us, is 
this,—that it has become almost impossible for any wise man 
to think of any moral agent as always acting from one and the 
same conscious motive. The number of really unconscious in- 
fluences by which Mr. Darwin has shown that all living organ- 
isms are induced to act in this way or that, is so great, that 
it has become quite impossible to regard “ the selfish system,” 
or any other system which reduces all the principles of action 
toa single conscious motive, as in any degree tenable. An or- 
ganised being whose life is made what it is by so many instincts 
of which he neither knows the origin, nor understands the exact 
significance, is but little likely when he comes to consciousness 
to find that he has but one and the same conscious motive for 
action, in which the differences are only differences of degree, 
and not of kind. In some sense, it may be truly said that the 
“selfish system” is now not merely gone out of fashion, but 
that it has become obsolete, through the wealth of discoveries 
recently made in relation to the organic structure and the various 
origin of the instincts and impulses which beset us. A nature 
moulded by so many subtle influences into grooves and habits 
of its own, inexplicable to its owner, and yet rich in significance, 
is not the sort of nature to disclose one dead-level of uniformity 
in relation to all those springs of action of which man is clearly 
conscious. In recognising the simple disinterestedness, as Bishop 
Butler termed it, or as Mr. Leslie Stephen prefers to call it,—not 
we think, very wisely,—the genuine “altruism,” of many of the 
human sympathies and passions, he opens the way for the only 
portion of the Science of Ethics, in which, so far as we can judge, 
he is on the right track. 


* The Science of Ethics, By Leslie Steshen. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 





This book has one great evidence of candour about it,—thut 
Mr. Stephen never seems to satisfy himself with his own discus- 
sion of any part of the subject, but rather pursues his ethical 
questions through one phase after another of constantly chang- 
ing form, till he leaves, as it seems to us, the most important 
of them not only unanswered, but with something like the 
impression that they are unanswerable, at the close. Through 
the whole book we seem to be interrogating a sort of Proteus, 
who is always changing his shape, but who escapes from us 
without giving his reply, even at the last. For instance, the 
questions soon arise—Is there such a thing as human volition, 
and if so, what isit? Isthere such a thing as moral obligation ? 
Is there any power by which a bad man can become good, or any 
reason which you can expect him to recognise why he should 
become good? If all these questions cannot be answered ex- 
plicitly, and answered in the affirmative, we should have said 
that there is no proper ethical science, though there may be an 
explanation of the distinction between good and bad, just as 
there is an explanation of the distinction between wise and 
foolish, or between beautiful and ugly. Mr. Leslie Stephen 
seems to us to reply to the first two questions in a manner 
which we should describe as a direct negative, though he him- 
self probably would not acquiesce in that statement. To the 
third, we understand him to reply that a bad man who is also 
sensible, and a man of some force of character, might easily 
find very good selfish reasons for bringing himself up to 
the average moral standard of his age and class, if he could 
but find the means for effecting this change in himself, but 
that it is almost impossible to assign any selfish reason why 
a man who is not already virtuous should even wish to be 
better than the average moral standard of his day, for the 
class to which he belongs, would be apt to require; and that even 
a highly virtuous man, who, being virtuous, would be, of course, 
rendered to a certain extent miserable by falling below his own 
standard, might, nevertheless, succeed in very effectually stilling 
his own remorse, and in persuading himself that he had chosen 
rightly, in choosing not to sacrifice life and happiness and every 
pleasant prospect to an ideal martyrdom. For the rest, Mr. 
Leslie Stephen holds that there will be martyrs in the good cause 
all the same; and that they will only be the better and truer 
martyrs for having no command of what he evidently deems that 
moral sleight-of-hand by which religious people first take 
credit for virtue, as if it were purely disinterested, and then 
claim all the advantages of the so-called selfish system, by 
parading the rewards of another life for what they have dis- 
interestedly done. 

In order to review this book with any profit, we must keep 
very close to one or two main questions which it raises. And 
in the present article, we can only attempt to touch one of them, 
which arises as follows :—Mr. Leslie Stephen regards the Moral 
Law as enjoining those qualities which are found to tend to the 
health and strength of the society to which those who possess 
them belong. He admits, and, indeed, maintains, that this is not 
the uniform or, usually, the explicit reason given for admiring 
those qualities. On the contrary, as the swifter birds gain an ad- 
vantage by their swiftness of which they probably never know 
the magnitude, and as the caterpillars marked like the leaves on 
which they feed, gain a protection from their markings, of 
which they are quite unconscious, so he holds that courage 
and temperance and truthfulness, and justice and pity, add so 
much to the moral stamina of the race in which those qualities 
are developed, that numberless individuals in whom these vir- 
tues are inbred, are quite unaware of the grounds of their own 
preference for them. Granted; but it is obvious, and Mr. Leslie 
Stephen no doubt admits, that any one who accepts this mode 
of defining the moral virtues, as qualities tending to the health 
and strength of a society, must not import into the mean- 
ing of the words “the health and strength of society” 
the many qualities which he proposes to explain as the 
means to this health and strength. When you speak of the 
length of a bird’s wing as being an advantage to it, or of the 
spots on a caterpillar or grub as preserving it from destruc- 
tion, you mean, of course, that these qualities are physical ad- 
vantages, that they save it from physical danger. So, too, you 
must mean by the qualities which minister to the health and 
strength of society, qualities which save it from danger or 
death as a society, which give it cohesion, which enable it to 
hold together when assailed by force, or conquered, or tempted 
by influences which have disintegrated other societies. The 
moral qualities are, in Mr. Stephen’s view, means to this quasi- 
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physical end,—antiseptics of the social cohesion. These qualities 
come to be valued in the end so highly as they are,—come, in 
short, to be esteemed moral qualities,—because they keep up this 
vitality, this cohesion. If lying, instead of truthfulness, could 
be essential to this social cohesion and vitality, lying instead of 
truthfulness would, so we understand Mr. Stephen, become one 
of the features of the Moral Law. Well, that being so, what we 
want to ask is this,—how is it that qualities which come 
into such high repute because they tend to social cohesion, 
ever lead us to put a much higher value on themselves than on 
the social vitality and cohesion to which they are subordinate P 
Supposing the bird came to know the importance of his greater 
swiftness of flight in preserving his race, would he ever think 
of putting the means above the end, and preferring to hold 
fast by his swiftness of flight, even though it should threaten 
the existence of his race? Supposing a caterpillar could 
foresee that his markings, instead of preserving his life, would, 
by some sudden change in the environment, become the chief 
cause of risk, would not the caterpillar at once sigh for the 
power of changing his dangerous markings for other safer 
markings? If this be so, we want to know why it is that the 
moral qualities which, according to Mr. Leslie Stephen, have 
come to be so valuable to us only as protective of the cohesion 
and vitality of society, should ever be valued very much more 
than we value the cohesion and vitality of the society which 
they protect? And especially we want to know how Mr. Leslie 
Stephen explains, what he never discusses in this book, how it 
happens that a change in the conditions of life which obvi- 
ously leads to the disintegration of society in a given time and 
place, can seem to be not only right, but morally obligatory on 
an ordinary human mind—on a mind, that is, which cannot, of 
course, venture to anticipate, without the teaching of experience, 
that this disintegration will tend to form a new and stronger 
society, in another time and another place? We understand 
antiseptics for society. But how are we to justify antiseptics the 
first effect of which is profoundly disintegrating; and how, es- 
pecially, are we to justify these on the basis of a pure experience- 
philosophy, like Mr. Leslie Stephen’s ? 

Our first criticism on this book is, then, the following. We 
hold that, as a matter of fact, men have a great deal more 
direct insight into moral laws than they have either implicit or 
explicit apprehension of the principles which tend to the health 
and vitality of society ;—that we judge of the health and vitality 
of society by the respect paid to moral laws, instead of judging 
of the moral laws by the health and vitality of the society; in 
other words, that Mr. Leslie Stephen has endeavoured to ex- 
plain the more known by the less known, instead of the less 
known by the more known,—that the very cohesion of society 
which he makes the true end of the moral laws, is only mea- 
surable by us in terms of those very moral laws which are 
treated by Mr. Stephen as the mere means to that much less 
intelligible end. 


LOVE THE DEBT.* 


* Basri”’ must be sharply admonished, for his waste of excellent 
materials. He has given us three volumes containing wit and 
wisdom, shrewd observation, and refined perception of character 
enough to furnish half-a-dozen readable novels, and he has so 
neglected the arrangement and orderly sequence of his story 
that our bewilderment is at least equal to our satisfaction, as 
we are invited now to laugh at clerical humours, now to be 
shocked by Australian customs, now to admire a self-possessed 
heroine as mistress of a national school, and then to find her 
blasée at Rome, and drowning in the Bay of Genoa. The 
author needs the discipline of but moderate success at Mudie’s, 
but if he be diligent and teachable, he has it in him to become 
a notable recorder of what he very keenly perceives to be 
modern blemishes and urgent problems of English society. 

The Chronicles of Barchester, the foibles and the respectability 
of its clergy, are already out of date. A whole crop of quite 
new parsonic phenomena are springing up, in the atmosphere 
heated by Ritualism and cooled by pessimism,—that ecclesiastical 
atmosphere which is more and more thinned by the demand 
made on its elasticity, until it differs so little from external 
air that all manner of creatures which for eighteen centuries 
have been reckoned unclean may live and thrive in it. There 
is an infinite fund of pathos and humour in the accidents which 
occur as the old world of England changes to the new, and 
nowhere will there be sharper lights and shadows, nowhere will 


* Love the Debt. By ‘ Basil.” Londou: Smith, Eider, and Co. 1882. 








the time of transition be more interesting, in its confusions of 
habit and true feeling, than within the pale of English Cop. 
formity. “ Basil” has perceived how much is being laid bare 
of the depths of our national life. He has got together 
a series of slightly connected sketches of the life of a West. 
Riding town. He did not trouble himself with the art of creation 
as he strung his notes and anecdotes together. So his novel want; 
form, but itis not therefore void. Its central interest is ono 
that will touch many an educated mind. The abandonment 
of faith—by the hero of the story, the Rev. George Knee. 
shaw—in the English Established Church as a dogmatic 
teacher, not his affection for the heroine, Miss Masters, not 
his wild life in Melbourne, is the key-note of the novel, but hig 
position as a doubting curate in the manufacturing town of 
Wefton. It is struck in the third chapter of the first volume, 
it is repeated even more emphatically in the account of his 
friend, another and a far more interesting clergyman, Mr, 
Archer Lawley, who tramples, with better success, but with 
more anguish of struggle, on his intellectual difficulties, by 
physical and moral self-sacrifice. We might multiply quota. 
tions that might better amuse our readers from a book that is 
bristling with good things, but the following description js 
becoming every day so increasingly apposite to many, that we 
give it as the motif which dominates all the rest of “ Basil’s” 
work :— 


“Less than a year after Kneeshaw’s ordination, he began to find 
that he had entered a hgunted house, or rather a house with a 
haunted room in it. We cannot better express his position in the 
Church. In most respects, it was a very pleasant position. ..... 
But this position he held on the terms of his acceptance of creeds, 
articles, and doctrines that seemed to him to conflict with each other, 
and with reason...... His intercourse with the Wefton Clergy 
rather deepened than lightened his sense of responsibility, for no 
reasonable man could listen to their arguments without his faith being 
shaken...... At first he faced and fought his doubts fiercely 
but they were not laid. When he seemed to have exorcised 
them, they returned sevenfold and irresistible, till he fled before 
them, and lived now, as we have said, in a house with a haunted 
room in it, whose door he shunned to open, and shuddered even to 
pass. He declined controversy, put aside apologies and aids to faith, 
where he found ‘no light, but rather darkness visible,’ which but 
manifested the difficulties they were meant to clear, and returned to 
his study of natural history, in which he delighted most, and found 
most distraction. Lock the haunted chamber as he would, however, 
he could not lock out the horror of it from his mind. It was always 
there,—latent or evident, and affected his whole life, in some respects, 
curiously enough, for good. Practically, scepticism wrought in him 
the zeal of a religion. It made him sometimes sour and cynical in 
speech, especially in his intercourse with his brother clergy, but in 
act it seemed to double his natural kindliness...... His natural 
kindliness was raised by his scepticism into a religion, in part through 
his eagerness to atone for the heterodoxy of his life, and in part 
through the hope that his life might react upon his thoughts, to their 
reconversion.” 


His friend, the Rev. Archer Lawley, Vicar of Fenton, a Broad 
Churchman, with whom George Kneeshaw spent every spare 
hour, was,— 

“By the accounts of his clerical brethren, hardly even a Church- 
man, not to say a Christian. They said that he once took a service 
without a surplice (the vestry key being lost), that he read the burial 
office over unbaptised adults and infants, that he had attended the 
funeral of a Unitarian minister, that he never read the Athanasian 
Creed, that he spoke of Apostolical Succession as an Irish pedigree, 
of the two Houses of Convocation as Pyramus and Thisbe played 
by Bottom and Co., and of Lord Penzance, of the Court of Arches, as 
Matthew Hopkins, the witch-finder.”’ 

It is impossible to mistake the earnestness of “ Basil” when 
he touches his themes, and his familiarity with the pain and 
struggle of an honest mind under the pressure of dogmas which 
are enforced by an authority that is but chimerical and spectral, 
gives that sad colour to the background of his experiences 
on which his wit shines out the more brightly. It acquires here 
and there the true pathos which must underlie humour, and, 
more than any book that we have lately read, Love the Debt 
faces, without nostrums, without cant or affectation, the gather- 
ing shadows of the English future. Humour makes the author 
tolerant of all, except, perhaps, of Ritualistic curates. It is 
pleasant to meet so natural an Irishman as the Barney 
McGrath, of Sugg Lane, half Sancho Panza, half Quixote. The 
description of his successful word-fence with his priest goes to 
explain the attitude of the Land League to the Irish clergy, and 
of the Irish clergy to the League, keeping together in harness, 
but each trying to dodge the other in all civility. The number 
of dramatis persone would, indeed, require Fielding’s skill to 
bring them into any sort of unity of composition. The variety 
is confusing, and we quite understand how in the third volume 
all “ Basil's” puppets become quite unmanageable. Colonel 
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Masters is a characteristic product of our day, quite a likely 


personage, yet we do not remember to have seen him before in 
fiction. He suffers from very disagreeable symptoms of the 
Agnostic disease. He belongs to the new Laputa, and only cares 
for his child as she exemplifies, in her fits of passion, Mr. Dar- 
win’s theory of emotional expression. While she grows up to 
be a bright, if somewhat flippant heroine, he devotes himself to 
a pamphlet on “The Cacum in Man.” A convenient palsy 
quenches him in good time, and it might have been better 
for the coherence of the story, if some others of its people, 
amusing as they are, could also have been decently stricken 
with paraplegia. But we would willingly have heard more of 
Miss Tubbs, the Napoleon of Wefton ecclesiasticism. A hearty, 
energetic, rich woman, she took to Ritualism because at a 
London auction she had chanced to buy some highly ornamental 
vestments, for which she built a church, and secured a curate to 
match. “ Basil,” when he has a mind to draw people and 
things he does not like, must beware of caricature, and of 
multiplying anecdotes which we feel to be stock jests, and not 
traits of character. He makes shrewd remarks on the way in 
which poor folk use religion, that remind us of George Eliot, 
and give us curious glimpses of the British workman’s theology. 
It is probably true that the secret of popular preaching among the 
poor is, if possible, to preach always funeral sermons; but 
if that is not possible always, then to explain to them all 
the mysteries in each sermon. The poor like mysteries to be 
mysteriously explained. The episode of the crippled boy’s 
illness, when he is on the look-out for stray pence, and earns a 
shilling by not crying during an operation, that he may keep up 
his subscription to a burial society which shall pay the expense 
of his sicknesses and of his funeral, which he looked on as 
“selfish luxuries he had no right to indulge in,” is well given ; 
asis the death of Minnie, who was numb with terror of the 
“black box,” but was pacified when Mabel explained to her that 
death was not a final relegation for her to “the black man’s 
cellar, scolded to the last by a man in a white shirt.” Mabel 
had to avoid all mention of God, “which Minnie heard daily 
from her father, and often from her mother, but always coupled 
inseparably with the name of hell, and with the ideas hell 
suggests.” 

We will not attempt to follow the ex-curate Kneeshaw to 
Melbourne, or Mabel to Italy. The interest of the book and 
its merits lie in its expression of the conflict of a good heart 
with the agony and discouragement of the modern struggle for 
existence. Lawley, the cynic with a passionately-loving heart, 
the pessimist who sacrifices himself even to the death, is 
“Basil’s” ideal of the highest human life; and there will be 
many tosympathise with his blind and unaided pursuit of what 
is ever the noblest end of man’s action,—many to feel with him 
the desolate loneliness of an antagonism with evil which is not 
comforted and made sweet and reasonable by the sanctions of 
divine authority. Lawley is a vivid sketch of that inex- 
tinguishable hope and enthusiasm which, though revolted from 
the old order and ancient dogma, still protest against the 
crushing facts of victorious evil, and hopeless because faithless 
struggle for good, in such centres as the Wefton of this book. 
In the problems of Wefton life lie “ Basil’s” real interest, and 
in discussing them he has plenty to say worth hearing ; and, 
therefore, we forgive his introduction of a Wefton election, 
which has absolutely nothing to do with Kneeshaw’s and Mabel’s 
long list of disasters and recoveries; and we forgive him the 
more freely, for his witty explanation of how publicans may be 
made to see the benefits of social option, and how Yorkshiremen 
who might dislike Home-rule will agree to any amount of 
“justice to Ireland,” if the Irish voters insist on it. We have 
not seldom met men such as Pickles, M.P., who “ divides human 
knowledge exhaustively into two categories worth knowing,— 
things he knows, and things not worth knowing; who shows 
that his hearers’ opinion of them is worthless, if they talk to 
him of the first; and if they talk of things he does not know, he 
equally demonstrates that their knowledge is worthless.” 





“ Basil” has much to learn, if he would write a novel worthy of 
his wit and humour, a novel which should bea work of art, and | 
not an album full of pell-mell photographs; but meantime, we | 
thank him for sayings tersely put, such as “ The strength of | 
love is as the strength of the man in love;” or, “ School is the | 
one chance of the children of the poor, and our one chance with 
them ;” or, the Irishman’s view of the fitness of things, when he 
observes, “T’ll be bound a cabbage thinks a rose low, because it 
can’t he biled ;” or, best of all, the sentiment which is, indeed, 


the motive of the whole book, “ There is no life more heroic than 
to choose to be unheroic and obscure, for the sake of obscure and 
unheroic people.” 


HOLMES’S “COMMON LAW.”* 


Mr. Hormes’s book is the most original work of legal 
speculation which has appeared in English since the publication 
of Sir Henry Maine’s Ancient Law. The feature which gives 
this special originality to Mr. Holmes’s Cominon Law is, that 
the treatise exhibits in combination two different methods of 
treating legal problems. One school, of whom Sir Henry Maine 
is the most brilliant English example, have examined legal insti- 
tutions and conceptions exclusively with a view to their historical 
development. Another school, deriving their parentage from 
Bentham, of whom Professor Holland may be taken as the 
ablest living representative, have treated law almost entirely as 
a matter of logic and analysis. It would be the idlest folly to 
underrate the vastness of the debt owed by students, no less to 
the historical than to the analytical school of jurists, but it is 
impossible for any candid critic to deny that jurisprudence 
has suffered much, from the fact that historical inquiry 
into the growth of legal ideas or rules has been separated from 
the attempt to analyse and define and arrange the notions 
which lie at the bottom of any existing legal system. A writer, 
for example, so able as Sir Henry Maine, if he does not himself 
forget, leads students to forget, that to trace the growth of a 
nction is not the same thing as explaining its meaning; whilst 
Austin, with all his immense merits as an analyzer of the 
fundamental terms of jurisprudence, ccmmits the mistake of 
dealing with terms such as justice, law, duty, and the like, 
as if they were words which must, frcm the nature of 
things, have at all times possessed one rigid signification, 
viz., the meaning assigned to them by Austin himself. Of 
this kind of one-sidedness Mr. Holmes’s book does not 
exhibit a trace. His object, as we understand it, is to explain, 
and to justify, the principles which govern the different 
departments of the Common Law, as, for example, the law 
of torts and the law of contracts. With this view, he 
not only analyses the rules and conceptions which, as a 
matter of fact, determine the decisions of the Courts of England 
and of America, but also attempts to show, and often succeeds 
in showing, that the notions and maxims which make up the 
common law are the slow growth of judicial decisions, which 
have for centuries tended towards the production of that legal 
system which is, take it all in all, the most original, as 
it will be the most lasting, result of the genius of the 
English race. To attempt this task would, in any case, have 
shown originality and freshness of mind, but would also, in the 
case of most writers, have argued a good deal of temerity. Yet, 
whatever be counted the defects of Mr. Holmes’s work (and it is 
not without its flaws), no one can deny that he possesses in a 
most extraordinary degree the qualities necessary for the per- 
formance of the work he has undertaken. His edition of Kent's 
Commentaries has from the moment of its appearance been a 
standard work, and of itself proves, what is apparent enough 
from every page of his Common Law, that he has acquired a 
knowledge and a command of “case law” which may 
be rivalled by one or two American Professors, but certainly 
is hardly to be found among English lawyers of the present 
generation, who do not lack industry, yet certainly do lack that 
religious reverence for the dicta of Westminster Hall which, 
possibly, is more easily cultivated at Boston than in London. To 
familiarity with the reports from the year-books downwards, Mr. 
Holmes adds that interest in historical speculation the absence 
of which, in the lawyers of the last generation, made it impossible 
for them fully to understand the development of the legal 
system which commanded their exclusive worship. But while 
Mr. Holmes is both a profound “ case” lawyer, a student of 
history, and (what is no mean qualification for a jurist) a 
man versed in the practice of the Courts, he shows in every page 
of his last work that he has entered deeply into provinces of 
thought rarely trodden by practising lawyers, and knows not 
only the theories of Bentham, and of Austin, but also the 
views of Kant, Savigny, and a host of other German 
writers, some of whose names are scarcely known even to the 
Few, at any rate, are the 
jual fervour 


most intelligent of our readers. 
lawyers who can, ike Mr. Holmes, discuss with 


* The Common Law. By O. W. Holmes, Jun. Boston: Little. Brown, and Co. 1881. 
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and with equal knowledge the effect of the Kantian philosophy 
on German jurisprudence, the development of the action of 
“assumpsit”’ on the case, or the effect of a plea of “ not guilty ” 
in an action of trespass under a now obsolete system of pleading. 
Mr. Holmes’s special qualifications for the task of legal specula- 
tion, and especially his combined interest in the historical and 
the logical aspects of law, have given the whole colour to his book. 
There is the more reason for insisting on this point, because 
his attempt to unite the historical with the analytical method of 
treating the problems before him, while it gives his work some 
very special and noteworthy merits, is, in our judgment, the 
cause of the only serious faults (and they are not many) with 
which ‘his treatise can fairly be charged. The chief of 
these defects is uncertainty of aim. Occasionally, the 
reader feels a doubt whether Mr. Holmes is contending that a 
given principle is in conformity with decisions to be found in the 
year-books, or that it is in conformity with the dictates of 
right reason, or of expediency. The plain truth is that our 
author is too much of an apologist. He hardly distin- 
guishes, in his own mind, between the doctrines of the common 
law and the dictates of common sense. He can hardly bring 
himself to believe that Littleton, or Sir Thomas Ray- 
mond, or Sir William Blackstone upheld dogmas which 
any modern lawyer would reject, and he here and there 
attributes to the sages of the common law a subtlety and acute- 
ness which are really the growth of Mr. Holmes’s own mind. He 
farther sometimes writes as though he held that to prove 
that Savigny’s dogmas differed from the doctrines of the 
common law, was necessarily the same thing as showing 
that the German jurist had fallen into demonstrable error. 
Mr. Holmes, in short, deals with the texts of the common law 
in the same way in which speculative but orthodox theologians 
deal with texts of Scripture. They devote a great deal of 
ability to showing that certain doctrines are in them- 
selves true, and at the same time labour, with equal assiduity, 
to prove that these doctrines may be deduced from, or are con- 
sistent with, a mass of texts which, to impartial readers, 
seem to have but a remote bearing on the matter in hand. The 
textualist, whether he be a jurist or a theologian, is apt to make 
his readers feel that the force of a sound and sensible theory is 
weakened rather than strengthened by the mass of authorities 
quoted in its support. The charge, at any rate, of excessive 
reverence for legal authorities is the main accusation to which 
Mr. Holmes is liable, and whoever remembers how much legal 
speculation has suffered from the tendency of theorists to build 
up systems of what has well been described as “jurisprudence 
in the air,” will feel that there is no great harm done, if one 
jurist is careful even a little beyond measure to keep his feet 
firmly fixed on the solid ground of reported legal decisions. 
Assuredly, Mr. Holmes’s work gains a kind of reality lacking, 
for example, to Austin’s celebrated Lectures on Jurisprudence, 
from the fact that Mr. Holmes, even in the midst of abstract 
discussions, has always before his mind questions which have 
actually arisen, or may arise, in the Courts of Massachusetts 
or of England. Whoever wishes to understand our meaning, 
should read with care the excellent chapters on the theory of 
torts. Mr. Holmes’s object is to discover what is the common 
sround at the bottom of all liability for torts. What, for 
example, is the principle on which a man who keeps water in a 
reservoir on his land is to be held liable, if it escapes and over- 
tlows a neighbour's fields Why, and to what extent (if at all), 
is @ person whose house cavches fire, and who, to save his own 
property, throws out a burmiug piece of wood, and causes the 
next house to catch fire, liable for the damage done? Why; 
and in what cases,is a person liable to damages for harm 
to others from misstatements made by him, either mali- 
ciously or otherwise? These are the kind of questions which 
Mr. Holmes attempts to solve, on the ground of some principle, 
both sound in itself and in accordance with received legal 
decisions. Every one knows that a principle of some kind ought 
to be discoverable. Every one will see, on a moment’s reflection, 
that such a principle is by no means easy to discover, and every 
barrister is aware that not a day passes on which counsel are not 
perplexed as to the opinion to be given about some actual case, 
just because the “principle of liability,” to use Mr. Holines’s 
term, is not clearly defined. In other words, the question raised 
by our author is one at once both of great speculative interest, 
and also of daily practical importance. The problems of juris- 
prudence are, by his mode of treatment, absolutely proved to 
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aay’? — ” the difficulties of every-day practice, 
; » Holmes’s method (as may be seen from tha 
chapters referred to) not only raises the right kind of questions, 
but also goes a good way towards solving them. He demolishes 
entirely the notion, which is very prevalent with laymen, 
that the ground of legal liability is moral culpability, 
and makes clear that what the law looks at is not 
moral guilt (for a man may be heavily cast in damayes 
for conduct in no way blamable, and may act with the utinost 
malignity without exposing himself to an action), but outward 
conduct. He also throws great doubt on the soundness of the 
view, very common with lawyers, and supported by many 
judicial dicta, that men “act at their peril,” or, in other words, 
that in most or in many cases the “ ground of liability ” is that 
X, having acted in a way which has caused damage to A, is liable 
to an action, simply because his conduct has been the cause 
of harm to A. Having thus disposed of two prevailing theories, 
Mr. Holmes puts forward his own answer to the questions which 
he has raised. The theory of torts may, on his view, be thus 
summed up:—* At the two extremes of the law are rules deter. 
mined by policy, without reference of any kind to morality. 
Certain harms a man may inflict, even wickedly; for certain 
others, he must answer, although his conduct has been prudent 
and beneficial to the community.” But in the main, the law 
disregards the moral culpability of the particular defendant in 
an action, and holds him liable to damages, if at all, 
because his conduct would have been wrong in the fair average 
member of the community, whom he is expected to equal 
at his peril. In general, the question whether an act would 
have been wrong in this sense of the word “ will be determined 
by considering the degree of danger attending the act or conduct 
under the known circumstances. If there is danger that harm 
to another will follow, the act is generally wrong, in the sense 
of the law.” Mr. Holmes’s view, that what the law tends to 
make the test of liability is conformity or the want of con- 
formity to an external standard, suggests some important 
inferences. In the first place, the standard of conduct tends, 
with the advance of civilization and with the increasing com- 
plexity of society, to become more and more specific. Thus, to 
take a familiar example, it probably was at one time the rule, as 
to the liability of a person who rode or drove over another, that 
the defendant was guilty, unless he was shown to have used the 
“ordinary care which most men would use in the like case.” 
Now, however, there has grown up a more or less definite 
maxim that a person who does not keep the rules of 
the road is, prima facie, to be held negligent; and it 
would be easy to find in every department of law instances 
in which general principles of liability have given rise 
to definite rules of conduct, so that the only practical inquiry 
in a given case often is not whether the defendant has been 
negligent, still less whether his conduct has been blameworthy, 
but whether he has observed a very precise rule,—e.g., whether 
he has driven on the proper side of the road. This gradual 
specification of the principles of law obviously tends to narrow 
the province of the jury, and Mr. Holmes makes some very 
pertinent remarks on this neglected feature in the development 
of English law. But this matter, though well worth con- 
sideration, is rather of professional than of general interest. In 
the second place, Mr. Holmes’s theory as to the grounls of 
liability goes a good way to explaining a puzzle which must 
have perplexed many persons, when meditating upon the 
historical development of moral notions. Whoever examines 
legal conceptions must be struck with something which !ook: 
like a decline in moral sensitiveness accompanying the 
growth of society. All the forms of law seem to connect 
legal culpability with moral guilt. If you look merely 
at the old forms of actions, “ malice,” “ fraud,” “violence,” 
and the like appear to constitute the essential basis of 
liability. If, on the other hand, you look at any existing 
system of law, you can see at a glance that the blame- 
worthiness of an individual defendant has nothing to do 
with his legal liability to make compensation for the damage he 
has done to others. The inference lies ready to hand, that 
civilization is hostile to the sense of moral responsibility. Mr. 
Holmes’s theory goes far to explain the apparent paradox, As 
men’s intelligence increases, they see more and more elearly that 
the law has to do not with sentiments, but with acts; and that 
the tendency cf action or conduct must, for legal purposes, be 
tested by external standards, based on the general habits of 
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ordinary men. To infer from this that, as civilization advances, 
the moral judgment of mankind becomes less exacting, is to 
reverse the true conclusion to be drawn from the phenomena of 
legal history. In early ages, grown men, like children at all 
times, make no distinction between a hurt anl a wrong; every 
trespasser is held to be a wrongdoer. As the moral sense de- 
velopes, legislators and judges realise the fact that many acts are 
hurtful which, estimated simply by the feelings or intentions of 
the doer, are not wrong. Further reflection shows that the aim 
of law is to check hurtful acts. Hence the law becomes, in one 
sense, unmoral, just because, men have learnt to distinguish 
between harmful and immoral conduct. As the internal sense 
of individual moral responsibility is developed, so the external 
character of legal standards becomes more and more marked. 
The more wide the distinction between vengeance and the in- 
Hliction of legal penalties prevailing in any given society, the 
higher, we may be sure, is its condition, both of civilisation and 
of moral sensibility. It were vain, at the end of an article, to 
attempt to work out an idea suggested and corroborated by every 
line of Mr. Holmes’s speculations. It is enough, if we can make 
our readers feel that his theories have an interest for persons 
entirely unversed in the technicalities of law, and constitute a 
most important contribution, by one of the ablest and most 
philosophical of American jurists, to the as yet scarcely ex- 
plored history of the ideas and institutions which make up the 
Common Law. 


ITALIAN BIOGRAPHY : ALFONZO LA MARMORA.* 
So many illustrious patriots adorn the reign of Victor Em- 
manuel, that the biographer must sometimes feel puzzled as 
toachoice of a subject, in so rich a field. “ Leave me the glory 
of dying poor,” exclaimed Luigi Carlo Farini, when his country- 
men wished to give him some substantial proof of their grati- 
tude for his services; and this Cincinnatus-like language of the 
modern dictator was not more disinterested, than that of the 
other distinguished men who were associated with him in work- 
ing out the national independence. “ Nations,” said D’Azeglio, 
when called upon by Austria to surrender the Lombard rebels, 
after the crushing defeat of Novara, “ nations, like individuals, 
should perish, rather than dishonour themselves. We will not 
surrender our Lombard brothers,—-not to save Piedmont from 
annihilation!” “If you wish a war to the death,” said Victor 
Emmanuel to Radetsky, “be it so. Sooner than submit to 
such conditions, I would lose a hundred crowns; my house 
knows the road of exile, but not of dishonour.” “I am 
ambitious only to serve my country,” said Cavour, speaking 
of the cession of Nice and Savoy, “and for her, I willingly 
jeopardise my fame and popularity.” These were not the 
idle vaunts of inexperienced youths; they came from men 
who had already passed through fiery trials, and who, no 
one doubted, were ready to translate their bold words into 
equally bold deeds. Amongst this noble assemblage, there 
was none more loyal, pure, and self-sacriticing than the 
gallant soldier who is the subject of this notice; and when the 
record of these past thirty years comes to be written by the im- 
partial historian—if such a thing is possible—one of the fairest 
pages of his story will be that on which is inscribed the name of 
Alfonso la Marmora. Owing to peculiar circumstances, he 
was never sufficiently appreciated in his lifetime, except by a 
section of his own countrymen, and it was only just before his 
death that his name was cleared from the gross and calumnious 
charges brought against him by his enemies. For years he 
had lived under a cloud which embittered his life. He had 
been publicly and brutally attacked by Prince Bismarck, slan- 
dered and persecuted by him to the utmost degree to which a 
foreign Minister could pursue the subject of another State; and, 
as generally happens in such cases, people gave more heed to the 
attacks than to the defence, and with those who were not inter- 
ested in following the case to the end, there remained a vague 
uupression that there was some sort of dishonour attaching to 
the man who as a soldier and a statesman carried his chivalrous 
loyalty to the point of imprudence. Even since bis death, “ An 
Old Diplomatist " has renewed these insinuations with regard 
to falsified despatches, &c. ‘To those who were really interested 
10 La Marmora’s reputation, however, abundant evidence of his 
lntegrity has been produced in the last six or seven years, and 
almost every month some fresh bit of intelligence comes to 
light which places him still higher in public esteem. 
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Much of his private life and correspondence was given to the 
public by his friend Captain Chiala, on the anniversary of his 
death, in a most interesting and unpretentious little volume, 
called Coinimemorazione, published anonymously. Since that, 
amore important work has been brought out by the famous 
biographer, Signor Massari, who has given much time and study 
to it. And however familiar the reader may be with the history 
of our own times, he will still find a considerable extent of un- 
trodden ground opened to him in the secret councils of Cavour 
and La Marmora. The author enjoyed the personal friendship 
of the General, and, during the years that he held office, he was 
often admitted to the private conferences between him and his 
great colleague, Cavour. This intimacy our author is rather 
fond of airing, but it is a pardonable weakness to be proud of 
the confidence of two such men, and we cannot quarrel with it, 
since it procures us the privilege of seeing the General off 
parade, and the Minister off the diplomatic stilts. It is refresh- 
ing to find them in their private apartments, using the brotherly 
tu, instead of the formal Lei, laughing and jesting sometimes, 
between their serious discourses about the fate of nations. Per- 
haps they would have been more reserved, had they known that 
Signor Massari’s biographical mind was working all the time: 
We think it would have been only fair, when he made a third 
at those sittings, to have said,— 

“A chield’s amang you, taking notes; 
And faith, he’ll prent it!” 

There are some passages in the lives of statesmen, perfectly 
honourable in themselves, with which it is just as well the 
unthinking multitude were not made acquainted. For instance, 
that famous grido di dolore, which agitated the nation from 
end to end, when uttered by the Re Galantuomo,—where was 
the use of removing the romance which had hung round it 
these thirty years? We knew he did not invent it himself, 
but we would rather not have known that it was the suggestion 
of the French Emperor. And if a severe love of truth was 
the motive of revealing it, why was it not told in its proper 
place, in the Life of Victor Emmanuel ? 

Signor Massari, as in the case of his other biographies, ignores 
his hero’s private life; he is careful to record every particular in 
his character of soldier, statesman, and citizen, but he is 
silent on the subject of family relations, This is the more 
surprising, because the reasons which controlled the bio- 
grapher’s pen, in the case of his late lamented sovereign, did 
not exist in La Marmora’s. His severe and lofty character 
hardly presented any vulnerable part, at which an enemy 
might aim, or over which a loving friend would wish to throw 
a veil. He was in truth what General Dabormida described 
him,—“ Le chevalier sans peur et sans reproche.” 

Alfonso Ferrero la Marmora was the son of the Prince 
Masserano, a very ancient Piedmontese family, connected with 
the Sardinian throne. A race of soldiers they were, and Alfonso 
was the fourth son who adopted the profession of arms. Every 
Piedmontese gentleman was bound to know something of the 
art of war, and even Camillo Cavour spent some years in the 
military academy. But the La Marmoras took to it con amore, 
studied it with devoted attention, and laboured to improve the 
state of the army. Alfonso always considered his brother Ales- 
sandro—the founder of the Bersaglieri—as his superior; but 
the latter, equally modest, was proud to serve under his younger 
brother, to whom he was fondly attached. Amongst the numer- 
ous friendships which La Marmora made at school and carried 
through life, was one particularly strong and tender,—that with 
Dabormida, a soldier, like himself, and like him intensely 
patriotic, and passionately devoted to the House of Savoy. 
They had both been engaged at different times in instructing 
the Princes Victor Emmanuel and Ferdinand, and this strength- 
ened the tie that bound them to the throne afterwards. Their 
correspondence, written with the careless frankness of brothers, 
is perhaps the most interesting part of La Marmora’s life, be- 
cause it reveals so much of the shy, reserved, proud man, so often 
misunderstood by others. For years our hero worked quietly and 
silently, travelling in foreign countries to study their military 
systems, and labouring to apply his knowledge to the army of 
his own country, till the time came to test its strength. He was 
only a colonel when the war of 1848 broke out. He behaved 
admirably then, and by extraordinary presence of mind and 
courage saved the life of Charles Albert. He broke through 
the raging mob with a handful of troops, rode to the palace, and 
carried off the King to a place of safety before the city knew 
what had happened. 
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When Victor Emmanuel ascended the throne he entrusted La 
Marmora with the dangerous and delicate mission of restoring 
order in Genoa, thentheseat of Republicananarchy. La Marmora, 
fearing that the 50,000 bayonets which Austria so generously 
offered Victor Emmanuel, and which he declined, might be 
put in motion without the permission of the King, made haste 
to subdue rebellion by taking the city by storm, and putting 
Garibaldi in prison. Under his firm, wise rule, order and 
obedience to the laws were quickly restored. Austrian bayonets 
had no pretext for intervening, and even the King of Naples 
expressed his admiration of La Marmora to the Sardinian 
Minister. 

D’Azeglio, who was then Prime Minister, was much amused 
at the old enemy of Piedmont commending one of her sons. 
“ Dearest Cousin,” he writes, in his playful manner, “I am filled 
with envy to hear that the King of Naples admires you and not 
me. It was the bombardment that pleased him, of course, and 
so I have no chance of winning his esteem.” There was at this 
time in Genoa a rich English lady, Miss Bertie Mathews, whose 
acquaintance the General had made in Turin ; she was a recent 
convert to Catholicism, and, like all new converts, very devout. 
Why Miss Mathews should have preferred to be bombarded and 
held under martial law with the revolutionists of Genoa, instead 
of remaining in the pleasant and peaceful capital, does not 
appear. La Marmora was too modest a man to suspect that 
he had “overcome more than his enemies,” but, though quite 
ignorant of the state of her feelings, he was not insensible to 
her influence, and yielded to a growing inclination towards her, 
all the more willingly because his sister had praised her warmly, 
and represented her as possessed of so many excellent qualities, 
that she would be a treasure as a wife. Difficulties presented 
themselves in the way of their marriage, because of the lady 
being a convert, consequently a bigot, and opposed to the 
liberal principles of the La Marmora family. But by this 
time he had grown too fond of the girl to give her up, and 
he resolved finally to take his chance of happiness with her. 
La Marmora was now a member of the D’Azeglio Ministry, and 
though a good Catholic and a Moderate of the Moderates, his 
wife was persuaded by her Jesuit advisers that he was treading 
the dangerous road that leads to destruction, and that it was 
her duty to try to stop him. It is easy to conceive the un- 
happy state of affairs that this idea occasioned. But by degrees 
the husband’s influence became paramount, and the Signora 
La Marmora, though always a devotee, subsided into a most 
admiring wife. “She does not love, she worships you,” wrote 
Dabormida to his friend in the Crimea; and he repaid her 
affection by a life-long, chivalrous devotion. 

La Marmora was opposed to the Crimean alliance, particu- 
larly at first, when it was proposed that the Piedmontese should 
be subsidised by England. He never would have taken the 
command of a band of mercenaries; as equals and allies they 
should fight, or not at all. He thought it better not to fight at 
all. He had statesmanlike qualities of a high order, but Cavour 
had the daring of a genius which probes through a question 
without the labour of pondering it. It was as if a lightning 
flash from heaven illumined a _ page of future history 
for him while it remained dark to the others. He 
was absolutely alone in his opinion about the alliance, 
every member of the Cabinet being opposed to him; and 
it was confidently prognosticated that with the Treaty 
would be signed and sealed the ruin of the national 
cause. The King, however, was with him, and by persevering 
arguments, and bringing the sovereign influence to bear upon 
the Assembly, it at last surrendered, one member only resign- 
ing. General Dabormida had “ nailed his colours to the mast,” 
and though he adored Victor Emmanuel and admired Cavour, 
they could not win his consent to the measure. La Marmora 
yielded to the overwhelining torrent of Cavour’s eloquence, and 
he was appointed Commander-in-Chief. He had a difficult and 
delicate mission, acting with his two powerful allies; and in his 
book, Un Po’ Pix di Luce, he complains of the vagueness of his 
instructions. When Cavour and he stood on board the vessel 
at Genoa, with hands clasped, the General said, “ Will you not 
give me those blessed instructions?” ‘ Exercise your wits,” 
replied the Minister, embracing him. He had his reasons for 
being vague, for he knew La Marmora would not have 
accepted such instructions then as he was obliged to make the 
best of later, when he arrived at Constantinople; and Cavour 
knew he might safely leave much to La Marmora’s tact and 


wisdom. His conduct through the campaign was admirable in 





ie, 

many respects, and won him a great reputation; hig Praises 
were sounded all over Europe by the allies and the correspond- 
ents, and he came home covered with glory. But he had bought it 
dearly ; for he had suffered indescribable pain watching the 
ravages which the cholera effected in his brave little army 
every man of which he regarded almost like a son; and by 
it he lost his dearest brother, Alessandro, who acted as his 
lieutenant in the war, and whose death was the severest blow 
that could then have befallen him. “There was nothing so 
touching,” said the French General Chazal, “nothing which 
showed so much the military spirit and chivalrous sentiments 
of this noble family as the devotion of the elder brother to the 
younger, his superior in rank and his commander.” 

La Marmora’s relations with the King were not always 
pleasant. As governor and pupil they had often disagreed, 
and as sovereign and minister they not unfrequently came 
into collision. But this did not lessen the devotion of the 
subject, nor the esteem of the sovereign for him. One 
incident, very characteristic of both men, is worth record. 
ing. In the year 1859 the King had, without consult. 
ing La Marmora, who was not then in command, deter- 
mined on a retrograde movement. On hearing it, the Genera] 
hastened to the Royal quarters, and though the King, who was 
closeted with Maréchal Canrobert, had given orders to admit no 
one, he insisted so strenuously that Victor Emmanuel, recog- 
nising his voice, called out to the servant to let him pass. A 
very warm discussion followed on the propriety of abandon. 
ing their positions. At last the King, in extreme irritation, 
commanded him to drop the subject. Nothing daunted, the 
General continued his remonstrances with increasing fervour. 
The King, he said, had a right to put him under arrest or have 
him shot; but he would fulfil his duty, and tell him the truth. 
“You will be lost, Sire,” he cried, in a frenzy of despair; “allies 
and enemies will have a right to despise us; we shall be dis- 
honoured. It is my duty to you, to whom my life belongs, to 
hinder, at any cost, what I consider an immense misfortune.” 
Canrobert here intervened, and as he, on the whole, agreed with 
La Marmora, Victor Emmanuel reluctantly and haughtily yielded 
the point. “ Puisque vous le voulez et que vous le croyez indis- 
pensable, je conserve nos positions.” They separated in a high 
state of indignation, La Marmora having declared, in 
the course of the discussion, that if the army retreated he 
would not retreat, as he preferred to fall into the enemy’s 
hands to becoming the object of merited contempt. This 
is not the language to which royal ears are attuned, and 
Victor Emmanuel’s resentment was natural. But it was 
shortlived, for no one could better appreciate this sincere and 
manly devotion, which knew no compromise and cared nothing 
for the King’s displeasure when the King’s interest was at 
stake. It was like Victor Emmanuel to atone the day after for his 
burst of temper by writing an apologetic note, thanking the 
General for having prevented the departure of the troops; and 
not only that, but writing also a letter to Cavour praising him 
warmly. He had had a hundred proofs of his devotion, but 
custom had not made the honest King accept every sacrifice 
as his right, and when La Marmora wished to take the re- 
sponsibility of an unpopular peace to shield his Sovereign from 
blame, he would not permit it ; with tears in his eyes he pressed 
the General’s hands in both his own, and said, “ This is too 
much, dear La Marmora; I must have my share.” But, alas !— 

‘Hearts may beat and eyes be wet, 
And the souls be strangers yet.” 
Though they had many things in common, there were some 
delicate chords in Alfonso’s soul which found no response in 
that of Victor Emmanuel. ‘ 

Nor was the King the only friend with whom our hero found 
himself at variance. Though a man of deep and passionate 
feeling, he was outwardly cold and unexpansive. Cavour said 
one day, “La Marmora has been my colleague and friend for 
seven years, and this is the first compliment he ever paid me.” 
Yet we know that he felt keenly the slightest neglect on the 
part of his friends, and was often wounded unconsciously by 
them. It added to his grief for his brother, and gave him bitter 
pain, when he found no private letters of ecndolence in the 
despatches from Turin. When D’Azeglio, who was his kinsman 
and friend, published an article in a journal which he thought 
implied some blame upon the Government, he wrote him a 
letter begging of him to take his place at the head of affairs. 
It is a letter which, in its simplicity, modesty, admiration for 
others’ merits, mingled all the time with a sad sense of not 
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being quite appreciated, is touching in the extreme. For some 

ears he and Victor Emmanuel lived apart, and it was only a 
few months before the death of both that a reconciliation took 
place. He would not during that time make the smallest 
advance to the King, but he wept all night long when he heard 
that he was dangerously ill, and he would not sit at a table 
where “the King ” was not the first toast. He was what might 
be called a misunderstood hero. 

His last years were miserable ; the cruel calumnies which were 

circulated about him as to falsifying despatches, dealing treacher- 
ously with his ally Prussia and playing into the hands of 
Austria, were not all disbelieved in his own country, and it 
caused him such bitter anguish of mind that his health sank 
gradually. He suffered from a complication of diseases, the 
most trying of which was an inflammation of the eyes, which 
often interfered with his reading. That notwithstanding, he 
wrote several books in his defence ; the first, Un Po’ Pit di Luce, 
revealed some inconvenient facts about the Prussian alliance, 
which so enraged Prince Bismarck, as well it might, seeing the 
figure he cuts in those negotiations, that he persecuted to the 
utmost of his power the poor General, trying to bully the Italian 
Government into putting him in prison. La Marmora then 
wrote Segreti di Stato, in which he threw still “ more light” 
upon the subject. In the midst of these troubles he lost his 
beloved wife and was left desolate, for he had survived all his 
numerous relations. 
. But his spotless fame was vindicated, and illustrious men of 
all nations, as well as his own, sent him expressions of esteem 
and condolences in his sufferings. Amongst these was his brave 
and generous enemy, the Archduke Albert. Prince Umberto 
wrote him an affectionate letter, with kind messages from the 
princess; and the poor old General was overpowered with the 
tenderest emotions on reading it, and all his wrongs, real and 
imaginary, were forgotten. Victor Emmanuel, too, on hearing 
of his illness, wrote in his former kind tone, and the friendship 
which had never been extinguished was once more allowed free 
expression. Thus comforted in the last three months of his life, 
his death was serene and happy, as might be expected of a man 
who had always unswervingly done his duty at any personal 
sacrifice, and whose simple faith had never been disturbed by any 
philosophic doubts. Calmly and peacefully, he passed into that 
land where, let us hope, there are no misunderstandings. 


A LADY’S CRUISE IN A FRENCH MAN-OF-WAR.* 

Where, in all the wide world, are to be found scenes of more 
entrancing loveliness than among the volcanic islands of the 
distant South Pacific? Mountains, grand or fantastic in form, 
rear their heads against the skies, or are capped with brooding 
clouds ; whilst the valleys and ravines below are filled with 
the dense and exquisite foliage and flowers of the tropics, which 
cover also the lower levels of the islands, down to the margin of 
the sea, where the transparent water of the lagoon laps idly 
along the beach, or ocean billows dash with thunder and uproar 
ona rocky and unprotected coast. Many voyagers, from Cap- 
tain Cook a hundred years ago, to Lady Brassey in 1876, 
have visited these enchanting spots, and have told of 
their dream-like beauty. Form, colour, and atmosphere com- 
bine to make them delightful; and amid such scenery, and 
with an almost perfect climate, simply to live must be a joy 
unknown to a dweller under the murky skies of Britain. 
Among the later comers to these “summer isles of Eden” is 
Miss Gordon Cumming, who travelled among the Pacific groups 
in 1877, and, as is her wont, has given us another enjoyable 
description of her experiences, which we regret not having 
noticed earlier. Those who know her work in Fiji will be pre- 
pared to welcome this book. For although, necessarily, there is 
matter here that is not new, it is none the less acceptable on 
that, account, for Miss Cumming has contrived to blend with 
her Individual observations a history of most of the principal 
islands, and this, drawn largely from Missionary sources, is oppor- 
tune and well selected, and adds greatly to the value of her own re- 
marks, Whatever explanation may be attempted, it is certain that 
the endeavours of the Missionaries in the South Seas met with 


extraordinary success, completely changing the character of 


the people; and it is impossible in a candid narrative to avoid 
constant allusion to and acknowledgment of their indetatigable 
labours. Highty years ago, let it he remembered,— 
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Be A Lady ’s Cruise ina French Man-of-War. By Miss C. F. Gordon Cumming. 
Second Edition. London: Blackwood and Sons. 


“ There was not one isle in the whole Pacific which was not 
steeped in debasing heathenism and cruel wars. Now, throughout 
Polynesia, idolatry is a thing of the past ; none of the present genera- 
tion have even seen the wood and stone gods of their fathers: in- 
fanticide and murder are probably less common than in Europe, and 
a reverent obedienee to all Christian precepts a good deal more ap- 
parent than in civilised countries. On upwards of 300 isles (where, in 
the early half of this century, no boat could have touched without 
imminent danger), Christianity of a really practical sort now reigns. 
Upwards of a quarter of a million persons show their faith in its re- 
quirements by utterly changed lives, and at least 60,000 of these are 
regular communicants. The casual traveller, who, a few years ago, 
would almost inevitably have been killed had he ventured to land, is 
now chiefly in danger of asserting that the natives have been trained 
to be religious over-much,—their ‘innocent nature’ cramped ; and 
so the chances are, that without intending to do mischief, he throws 
his influence of the moment into the opposite scale, and is, perhaps, 
the source of more evil than he dreams of.” 


Unfortunately, it is not the “casual traveller” alone who 
undoes the work of years. At the time of Miss Cum- 
ming’s visit, the “ mighty anti-Christian firm’’ of Godeffroy, 
of Hamburg, were paramount in the Pacific, and gave 
plain directions to their agents thus,—“ Never assist Mis- 
sionaries, either by word or deed, but wheresover you may find 
them, use your best influence with the natives to obstruct and 
exclude them.” But, alas! in too many cases, unprincipled 
white men, whether engaged in the “labour” or sandal-wood 
trade, have shown themselves, by their hideous cruelties and 
lust for gain, to be veritable white barbarians; and we read 
with pain that “in some of the Papuan Isles, the name by 
which the natives describe a white man means literally ‘ a sailing 
profligate.’ Miss Cumming, who is fairly entitled to speak 
with some authority, is always loud in her praises of the Mis- 
sionaries, and of Williams, the first martyr of Erromanga—for 
several others have met violent deaths in that ill-fated island— 
especially. We should have been indebted to Miss Cumming 
were it for this only, that she has induced us to take down from 
its shelf that wonderful book, Williams’ Missionary Enterprise. 
Few persons are aware, probably, what a romance is to be found 
in its pages. This, with Moffatt’s Labours in South Africa, 
formed the most thrilling reading of our childhood, pos- 
sessing the additional attraction of unchallenged truth. 
Over Williams’ book, seated in a chair made from wood which 
he had brought over (whereby the actuality of his narrativ 
gained immensely), what hours did we spend in his company 
as he taught and travelled among those “knots of Paradise,” 
until Raiatea, Tongatabu, and Samoa became familiar names, 
and we were fain to acknowledge that certain demands on our 
scant pocket-money, at times deemed exacting, were not ill- 
repaid if Missionaries could send us such books as this. _There- 
fore, it has pleased us greatly to find that our old favourite still 
retains its charm, and that the marvellous story of splendid 
courage and self-devotion, told in very simple, God-fearing 
language, and with an utter absence of self-assertion, is 
delightful and fresh as ever. 

But we must return to Miss Cumming, with the excuse, 
if we have digressed too long, that she also sailed among 
the islands of the Pacific in a Missionary ship. This 
may seem a paradox, but the explanation is easy. Whilst 
staying at her home in Fiji, there arrived one day a French 
man-of-war, ‘Le Seignelay,’ having on board the Roman 
Catholic Evéque de Tipara, Monseigneur Elloi, who was visit- 
ing the island missions in his diocese. A unanimous invitation 
from the vessel’s kindly commander, Captain Aube, and his 
officers, induced Miss Cumming to accompany them to some of 
the neighbouring islands ; but ultimately she went on to Tahiti, 
“the loveliest isle in the South Seas,”-and stayed there for five 
months, thus gaining the opportunity—in her hands, a valuable 
one—of more than superficially observing the characteristics of 
the island and the present condition of its people. This book 
is a letter-journal of her cruise, during which many islands were 
visited and many more sighted. The pleasantest relations existed 
between the officers of this French vessel and their captain, and 
life on board seemed “that of a happy family, with the filial and 
paternal affections remarkably well developed.” Everybody did his 
best to make things comfortable for the lady-visitor, for whom a 
charming little cabin was prepared, and she confesses to have 
had spoiling to perfection. On deck a capital sofa was made, by 
filling the carriage of a big gun with cushions, and in foul 
To sail in 





| weather 
this luxurious fashion, in a large ship, in these delightful 


refuge was sought in the gun-room. 
| eManas, was a piece of rare good-luck, both for the lady and 


| the readers of her book. She was carried to the Friendly 
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Isler, and landed at Tongatabu, known all over the group as “ the 
cold isle,” where many strong natives die of consumption, and 
where she shivered in the bitter night-air. Here she found a 
convent, containing four sisters only, all French. One of the 
chief attractions of this island, which is flat and tame, com- 
pared with Fiji, is a wonderful trilithon, standing in weird 
solitude, and of cyclopean proportions, and Miss Cumming 
gives a careful drawing of this monument of a forgotten race. 
When Captain Cook sailed among the Pacific groups, he found 
numerous marais, or temples and tombs, many of gigantic 
dimensions, and constructed of enormous hewn stones, some- 
times of a different character to any found on the island. How 
they were hewn, or how they were transported, is a mystery ; 
native tradition is silent concerning their origin, and though 
many were destroyed by the people when idolatry was aban- 
doned, “ happily for the antiquarian, some of the tombs of the 
mighty dead escaped these over-zealous reformers.” Easter 
Isle, where the ship touched before Miss Cumming joined, 
perhaps the loneliest spot in the Pacific, only two islets being 
known within a radius of 1,000 miles, contains the most 
wonderful of such remains, an interesting account of which is 
given in these pages. When Samoa was reached, it was found 
to be in a state of anarchy, owing to inter-tribal disputes, and 
a battle had recently been fought, in which sixty lives had 
been lost, and the heads of the slain “cut off and sent 
to friendly chiefs, as delicate offerings.” These feuds are 
fomented by unprincipled whites, to serve their own base 
interests, and although the good Bishop united with the 
English Missionaries to allay the strife, we learn from a note 
that the King, with whom Sir Arthur Gordon concluded a 
treaty in 1879, died in 1880, and the country is again in 
turmoil. <A very strange thing about the Samoans is their 
reverence for old, rotten mats. One of these was formerly wor- 
shipped as Papo, the venerable god of war, and is to be seen in 
the London Missionary Society’s Museum. Miss Cumming 
says :— 

‘“‘T well remember our astonishment, when the Samoan chiefs came 
to Fiji to consult Sir Arthur Gordon on the question of British pro- 
tection, to see with what infinite solemnity these fine, stately men 
presented him with a very dirty and exceedingly unfragrant and 
tattered old mat, which, I believe, was to be offered to her Majesty 
Queenie Vikatoria, but has, I think, found an asylum in the British 
Museum. What makes this so very strange is, that the mats worn 
by the Samoan chiefs and ladies are beautifully fine and glossy, of 
most delicate straw-colour, and edged with handsome grass fringe. 
Whatever may have been the origin of this form of antiquarian lunacy, 
its existence is an unmistakable reality. The Samoan chief treasures 
the dirty and ragged old mat of some revered ancestor as a British 
regiment does the tattered colours which find their honoured rest in 
some grey sanctuary. Theold mat, which from generation to genera- 
tion has been jealously guarded by his clan, is his patent of nobility, 
and the title-deed which proves his right to broad acres. Some of 
these strips of dirty old matting, which no rag-man would pick off a 
dust-heap, are known throughout the group by special names. There 
is one, which is known to be upwards of 200 years old, during which 
period its successive guardians have all been duly enrolled. It is 
called Moe-e-fui-fui,—i.e., the mat which slept beneath the vines, 
in allusion to its having lain hidden for several years among the lilac 
ipomeas which twine in matted tangles all along the sea-beach. No 
money would induce a Samoan tosell one of these unsavoury treasures; 
it is said that £100 might be offered in vain, though I certainly can- 
not imagine any sane person offering 100 pence. However, it is 
simply a form of relic-worship,—and probably no whit more foolish 
than the adoration of dirty clothes, and kindred objects, supposed 
to have been hallowed by the touch of Christian or Buddhist saints.” 


At length, in a howling storm, the vessel reached the harbour 
of Papeete, in Tahiti, and Miss Cumming found that Queen 
Pomare, “the good, old Queen of my infantile, romantic 
visions,” had just died. During her protracted stay, she lived 
a kind of delightful, out-of-door, picnic life, and more than half 
her book is devoted to the narration of excursions and visitings, 
told with spirit and liveliness, interspersed with fascinating de- 
scriptions of gorgeous scenery. Tahiti is now a highly organ- 
ised French colony, scarcely showing a trace of aboriginal 
manners and customs, and tattooing has entirely disappeared. 
The ‘ Seignelay ’ went to the Marquesas and Paumotus, but 
Miss Cumming did not accompany her, although she afterwards 
bitterly lamented the indecision which lost her so splendid a 
chance of visiting these little-known islands, and mourned over 
the wasted opportunity as over a lost inheritance. She managed, 
however, to collect a good deal of information about them, and 
what we read increases our regret that she did not go on with 
the ship. 

Miss Cumming refers to the policy of the French in the Pacific, 





. “ | 
ings of the “ French pirates,” as she terms them, in 1843 when 
’ 


their assumption of the protectorate of Tahiti, and the insults 
offered to Mr. Pritchard, our Consul there, nearly brou ht 
France and England into warlike collision. We fing Mr 
Pritchard’s authority for the statement that not a sou - 
the indemnity promised for what the French admitted to be 
“illegal imprisonment and pecuniary losses,” had been paid him 
in 1880, in which year the cloak of the protectorate was thrown 
off, and Tahiti was formally annexed, King Pomare V, cedin 

his nominal sovereignty for a life pension of 12,000 dollars a 
year. Now, it will probably be admitted that the construction 
of the Panama Canal is not, in these days, an extremely remote 
eventuality. An American orator, we remember, in a moment of 
humorous irritation, once threatened to cut it, in order to let the 
Gulf Stream escape through it into the Pacific, and so, by tapping 
our supplies of warm water at their fountain-head in the Gulf 
of Mexico, reduce the temperature of North-Western Europe to 
an Arctic coldness, and demolish the obnoxious Britisher once 
and for all. The possibility of this appalling change in the 
direction of ocean currents is open to question, but it is 
certain, that with the successful cutting of the Panama 
Isthmus, the current of traffic will be enormously deflected 
from its present course. Any one who will study a chart 
of the Pacific Ocean will easily realise how immensely 
the importance of the South Sea Islands will be increased, 
should the enterprise of M. Lesseps become an accom. 
plished fact. This has not escaped the notice of the 
French, who already hold the Marquesas, the Paumotus, the 
Gambiers, and Tahiti. Their present scheme seems to be “to 
annex every desirable island lying to the east of Samoa, thus 
securing possession of every good harbour and coaling-station 
lying between New Zealand and the coast of South America: 
and also, diverting all the trade of these isles from Britain’s 
Australian Colonies to a French centre which shall command 
the great commercial highway of the future, when the Panama 
Canal shall be completed.” 

Remote as these islands are, small as their interests may ap- 
pear to be, and difficult as it is to get evidence about the pro- 
ceedings of the French there, Miss Cumming thinks that if 
their designs succeed, the key to the Panama Canal will be in 
their hands. While it is to be hoped no concession will be made 
to French demands without the whole case being intelligibly 
put before the public, it must not be forgotten that when the 
question comes to be settled, the Americans will insist on having 
a word in the matter. 

One word in conclusion. Miss Cumming belongs to a family 
whose members, she tells us, are driven hard by a “ locomotive 
demon.” It may be so; but judging from the extreme delight 
she evidently takes in travel, and the enjoyment she is able to 
give through her letters and journals to more stay-at-home 
people, we would fain imagine that, mistaking the character of 
her supernatural director, she is not driven by a demon, but 
rather led by an angel, unawares. 





ENGLISH POETRY AND PROSE.* 


Mr. Arxown’s collection of passages from English authors 
differs but slightly from compilations of a similar character. 
The book is intended as a companion volume to the editor's 
Manual of English Literature, and may be of service te 
students of that work. Judged apart from that purpose, 
it does not strike .us as possessing many features 
which call for comment or for praise. The truth is, that 
the attempt to illustrate the style and genius of English 
authors in prose and verse, from Caedmon to Clough, is a 
feat that cannot be accomplished in 470 pages. The young 
reader who is introduced to our great authors by the passages 
here collected may gain some amusement, but will not gain 
much useful knowledge of literature. He will have read several 
charming poems, or extracts from poems, and some fine prose 
passages, bnt we doubt whether the perusal will enable him, as 
Mr. Arnold anticipates, to form an independent opinion “on 
the style, manner of expression, and cast of thought of the 
author cited.” 

Poetry is usually more available for extract than prose. Let 
us see how the poets are treated. Marlowe is represented by 


* English Poetry and Prose. A Collection of Illustrative Passages from ne 
Writings of English Authors, commencing in the Anglo-Saxon Period, = 
brought down to the Present Time. Edited, with Notes and Indexes, by Thomas 


and relates in justly indignant language the story of the proceed- | Arnold, M.A. London: Longmans. 1882. 
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a discourse in twenty-seven lines by the scholars of Faustus, 
after he has been carried off by the fiends. Shakespeare is 
honoured with seventeen pages, in which brief space extracts are 
given from his tragedies and comedies, while his genius as a 
sonnet-writer and a lyrist is also illustrated. = The difficulty,” 
says Mr. Arnold, “is not to find passages highly excellent in 
themselves, and highly illustrative of Shakespeare, but to decide 
which among these shall be preferred.” The extracts chosen are, 
no doubt, all to be commended, but when we say that some of 
the most characteristic dramas, “Romeo and Juliet,” “The 
Winter’s Tale,” “The Tempest,” “ Antony and Cleopatra,” and 
“Macbeth,” for example, contribute nothing; and that “ Ham- 
let,” “ Othello,” and “Lear” barely occupy two pages and a 
half, it wi!l be evident how vague an impression of the poet’s 
genius will be conveyed to the reader. Strange to say, Beau- 
mont, though he has written some lovely lyrics eminently fitted 
for quotation—the lines on “ Melancholy,” for example, which 
suggested the “ I] Penseroso” to Milton—has no place in this 
collection; while his brother-poet, Fletcher, figures in twenty- 
three lines from the “ Faithful Shepherdess.” Drummond is 
represented by one sonnet, and that by no means his best; and the 
sweet, rural poet, William Browne, by a well-known simile in 
twenty lines from the first book of his “ Pastorals.” Milton, the 
“ mighty-mouth’d inventor of harmonies,” gives no sign in this 
respect of his incomparable genius, for not a passage has been 
transcribed here from his great epics, or from “ Comus.’’ And 
now passing at a bound from Milton to Prior, we observe that 
this lively verseman appears solely as an epigrammatist. He 
is that, indeed; but he is something more, and as a writer of 
occasional verses has few rivals in the language. The exquisite 
but limited genius of Pope is best displayed in satire; 
he does not, however, show this side of his genius in Mr. 
Arnold’s specimens, which contain a good passage from the 
“‘Tliad,” and the concluding lines from the “ Elegy on an Un- 
fortunate Lady.” Again, Pope’s contemporary, James Thom- 
son, holds his place among the poets, in virtue of his magnificent 
descriptions of the natural world. No one in the eighteenth 
century—for Cowper’s vein of description is minute and local— 
has drawn with a firmer hand, the broader aspects of Nature. 
The mountain covered with eternal snow, the river raging over 
rocks, or sweeping majestically along, and carrying on its 
bosom the merchandise of the civilised world; the thunder- 
cloud, the lightning-flash, the nipping frosts of winter, and 
the parching heat of summer, Spring with its wealth of flowers, 
and Autumn with its wealth of colour,—all had a laureate in 
Thomson, who is weak only when, instead of description, he 
takes to moralising, or when, as sometimes happens, he mistakes 
grandiloquence for power. The special genius of the poet 
is not recognised by Mr. Arnold, if we may judge from the 
single passage selected from “The Seasons.” It is a eulogy of,— 


“Immortal Peter! first of monarchs, he!” 


—a judgment of the famous Czar which is not likely to be 
accepted by the modern reader. 


Mr. Arnold, we doubt not, has a purpose in all that he 
does, and we can understand why he should be chary, though 
he is by no means always so, of giving prominence to pieces 
with which every schoolboy is supposed to be familiar; but 
when we note that small poets like Mrs. Hemans, Miss Landon, 
Heber, and Christopher North, have as much space allotted to 
them as Shelley and Mrs. Browning, each of whom occupies a 
single page, while Akenside is deemed worthy of two pages, 
and Churchill of three, the object of the compiler is not very 
evident to the critic. He may ask, too, with wonder, why, when 
some of the smallest names in literature are admitted, such 
poets as Henry Vaughan, Landor, and Blake are left out of 
Mr. Arnold’s list of English authors. 


We may add, in conclusion, that the editor is probably justi- 
fied in declining to accept Dr. Grosart’s decision with regard to 
the authorship of the familiar poem, ‘“ My Mind to Me a King- 
dom is.” The name of Sir Edward Dyer is attached to it in a 
contemporary manuscript, but the subscription, Mr. Arnold 
observes, “is of doubtful genuineness, and the style of the poem 
is so far superior to that of any of Dyer’s known writings, that 
it ought not to be ascribed to him until stronger evidence can 
be produced.” The doubtful genuineness is a more solid argument 
than the superiority of the poem. Blanco White, unknown 
otherwise as a poet, has written one deathless sonnet ; and 
Charles Wolfe’s verses are utterly forgotten, with the exception 
of the immortal lines on the death of Sir John Moore. 
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THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 
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FROM LOG CABIN to WHITE HOUSE: the Story of 
the Life of President Garfield, By W.M. THArer. Handsomely bound, with 
Portrait, price 5s. 
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"—Northern Whig, 
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—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,633 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 840 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 13,354 
cases, with an aggregate of 34,954 attendances. Owing tothe growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by General 
FINCH, 71 Landsdowne Place, Brighton. 
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